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SYSTEMATIC  VISITING  AMONG  THE  POOR. 


The  problem  of  excessive  and  helpless  poverty  in  our  large  cities  is 
one  comparatively  new  to  the  American  mind,  nor,  with  our  vast 
western  lands  stretching  out  before  us,  is  it  one  wholly  impossible  to 
solve,  provided  the  right  means  are  taken  to  grapple  with  it. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  when  the  Boston  Provident  Association 
was  first  started  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
visitors,  that  number  was  sufficient  to  deal  with  our  necessitous  cases 
of  misfortune  and  sickness.  To-day,  with  a  company  of  visitors 
smaller  than  in  the  beginning,  with  a  great  city  around  us,  already 
tainted  in  spots  with  a  disease  called  in  the  old  countries  u  chronic 
pauperism,”  we  need  to  face  the  situation  calmly,  to  profit  by  the 
invaluable  experiences  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work,  and  to  consider  the  best  way  to  shake 
out  of  the  heart  of  Boston  these  seeds  and  roots  of  crime. 

The  easy  pleasure  of  giving  to  the  poor  without  going  to  them,  or 
seeing  how  gifts  are  applied,  is  now  universally  conceded  to  be  a  harm 
rather  than  a  good.  Happily  we  are  not  without  guides  which  lead  us 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  another  method. § 

There  is  a  city  near  Cologne,  in  Germany,  called  Elberfeld,  a  place 
of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  where  a  system  of  house-to-house  visita¬ 
tion  has  been  tried  for  the  past  twenty  3^ears.  All  the  charitable 
labor  of  the  place  is  brought  by  this  plan  into  entire  unity.  The  best 
men  and  women  of  the  city  consider  voluntary  work  in  this  service  an 
honor  as  well  as  a  duty.  Ho  visitor  has  more  than  three  or  four  fam¬ 
ilies  under  his  or  her  care,  nor  does  the  visitor  give  to  them  without 
careful  canvassing  of  the  cases.  There  is  a  central  office  where  all 
applications  are  finally  recorded,  and  there  are  district  offices  from 
whence  relief  is  sent. 

Many  points  of  difference  may  be  found  between  the  condition  of 
Boston  and  Elberfeld,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  That  the 
poor  must  be  helped  to  help  themselves,  and  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
lie  down  and  rot  and  fester  among  us. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  tried  in  Elberfeld,  of  united  and  sys¬ 
tematic  house-to-house  visitation  among  the  poor,  may  be  briefly 
stated.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  while  that  city  has  increased 
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one  third  in  population,  the  number  of  paupers  has  decreased  from 
nearly  six  thousand  in  the  beginning  to  less  than  one  thousand  in  the 
last  report.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  of  London,  seeing  the  truly  wonderful 
effects  of  this  system,  determined  to  try  the  same  plan  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  one  of  the  districts  of  that  great  city;  and  although  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Europe  may  require  us  in  some  degree  to  alter  the 
details,  the  ground-work  of  the  plan  we  believe  to  be  as  essential  to 
Boston  to-day  as  for  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

u  The  result  of  this  system,”  writes  Miss  Hill,  u  was  to  train  a  body 
of  visitors  in  judicious  and  organized  modes  of  work.  The  light 
thrown  upon  cases  of  applicants  by  this  society,  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  by  practical  work  under  an  experienced  committee,  and  the 
power  of  watching  individual  cases  of  distress  through  a  long  period 
of  their  history  (a  power  which  small  districts  and  written  records 
materially  increase),  were  all  important  elements  in  the  education 
of  these  visitors.” 

Every  applicant  for  help  was  obliged  to  appear  before  this  commit¬ 
tee,  who  were  guided  in  their  decision  both  by  the  books  of  the 
charitable  society  of  that  district,  and  the  report  of  the  visitor.  Thus 
a  thorough  and  efficient  inquiry  was  secured.  u  They  also  aimed  at 
making  relief  more  adequate  than  formerly;  refusing  small  grants 
which  would  only  give  temporary  and  illusory  aid,  and  endeavoring 
by  means  of  employment,  emigration,  loans,  to  enable  people  to  start 
afresh  in  life,  and  thus  give  real  and  permanent  assistance.” 

u  If  the  visitors  really  learn  their  duties,”  continues  Miss  Hill,  u  and 
apprehend  the  spirit  of  the  system  they  have  undertaken  to  carry  out, 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  effect  which  the  work  may  have  in 
diminishing  pauperism,  and  inducing  more  provident  habits  of  life 
among  the  laboring  classes.” 

At  present  in  Boston,  with  our  many  active  societies  and  individ¬ 
uals,  the  idea  of  system  is  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  Bible  say¬ 
ing,  “Let  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,”  has 
been  followed  with  fatal  literalness.  The  danger  of  overlapping,  and 
the  mischief  resulting  therefrom,  may  be  found  in  every  report  upon 
public  charities.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  ill  effect  of  the  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  poor  of  Boston,  let  him  pass  a  morning 
in  the  Central  Bureau  of  Charity  in  Chardon  Street,  and  see  the 
shameful  beggary  carried  on  there;  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  are 
paid  out  into  this  daily  and  yearly  increasing  throng  by  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  without  one  pennyworth  of  labor  in  exchange;  and  this 
is  altogether  independent  of  what  is  paid  by  the  Provident  Association 
in  goods  every  season,  and  by  numberless  other  independent  associa¬ 
tions. 

If  we  believe  in  the  idea  that  union  is  strength,  a  motto  which 
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j  Americans  imbibe  with  their  mother’s  milk,  it  should  seem  to  be  time 
to  put  this  idea  into  form. 

A  company  of  voluntary  visitors  was  organized  in  Boston,  in  the 
fall  of  1875,  acting  upon  the  precedents  we  have  quoted,  in  the  hope 
of  proving,  after  sufficient  trial,  the  efficiency  of  organized  labor 
among  the  poor.  The  weekly  reports  of  these  visitors  were  com¬ 
pared  with  the  books  of  the  Provident  Association,  and  thus  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  applicants  was 
obtained;  a  separate  Relief  Committee  conveying  by  written  reply 
to  each  visitor  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  investigation. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  appears  in  the  following  report  which 
has  been  published  by  request,  as  showing  what  has  been  and  can  be 
done  by  u  systematic  visiting.” 

There  are  many  persons  charitably  inclined,  who  object  to  contrib¬ 
uting  to  organized  societies  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  is  expended  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  others  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  supporting  people  in  idleness.  To  these  two 
classes  we  submit  our  system,  feeling  assured  it  meets  these  objec¬ 
tions. 

There  has  lately  been  a  public  appeal  to  the  people,  to  start  a  new 
society  for  the  prevention  of  crime ;  but  what  society  can  so  surely 
touch  this  evil  as  one  for  the  elevation  and  education  of  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes  by  house-to-house  visitation?  We  ask  for  more  vis¬ 
itors  and  larger  co-operation  in  this  work  for  the  coming  winter.  Our 
company  is  still  a  small  one,  and  the  larger  it  becomes  the  more  sure 
we  are  to  give  this  method  a  fair  trial.  Miss  Hill  writes  to  us  that 
“  organization  must  be  a  gain  ”  ;  and  with  her  cordial  sympathy, 
added  to  her  experience,  we  venture  to  ask  your  assistance  in  further¬ 
ing  our  American  adaptation  of  her  plans. 

The  names  of  any  persons  who  wish  to  become  co-operative  visitors, 
or  who  are  willing  to  contribute  material  aid,  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  by 

MRS.  JAMES  LODGE,  129  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 

MRS.  J.  T.  FIELDS ,  148  Charles  Street,  or  at 

Room  48  Chardon  Street  Bureau,  every  Thursday. 


REPORT. 


It  is  now  more  than  five  months  since  we  met  together  in  this 
room  to  talk  over  our  work  for  the  winter  in  the  co-operative  visiting 
at  the  North  End.  How  we  come  together  again  that  we  may  review 
a  little  the  work  that  has  been  clone,  and  perhaps  form  our  plans  for 
the  following  winter. 

Our  plan,  as  you  know,  has  been  somewhat  changed  from  that  laid 
down  in  our  first  printed  circulars.  We  have  not  found  it  worth  while 
to  have  regular  monthly  meetings  composed  of  members  of  the  differ¬ 
ent'  charities  working  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  but  we  have  at 
different  times  called  for  the  advice  and  experience  of  several  of  these 
and  have  met  always  with  consideration  and  aid.  We  had  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  at  the  very  outset  of  our  undertaking  in  the  resignation,  as 
visitor  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  of  Dr.  Vogel,  who  had 
worked  at  the  North  End  only  too  long  and  too  faithfully.  It  was  he 
who  gave  us  our  list  of  two  hundred  families,  and  with  us  divided 
them  into  sections  of  four  families  each.  To  him  we  sent  our  visitors’ 
reports  to  look  over,  and  our  answers  to  them,  and  he  gave  us  the 
necessary  orders  for  fuel  and  groceries.  He  knew  all  these  people  and 
hundreds  more  of  them  as  intimately  as  possible,  and  at  first  we  almost 
felt  as  if  when  he  gave  up  we  must  give  up,  too.  We  certainly  owe 
our  start,  and  the  knowledge  before  the  start  of  the  characters  of  these 
people,  very  much  to  him,  and  we  cannot  thank  him  enough  for  the 
interest  he  showed  and  the  help  we  gave  us. 

Our  special  work  has  resolved  itself  into  the  giving  of  clothes  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  visitors,  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  very 
freely  and  constantly. 

Also  we  have  given  a  dollar’s  worth  of  work  weekly  to  an  average 
of  forty -five  women.  We  have  purchased  most  of  the  material  for 
this  work,  although  some  of  it  has  been  furnished  every  week  by  the 
Boston  Sewing  Circle,  having  rooms  in  this  building.  It  is  truly  won¬ 
derful  how  much  good  this  weekly  dollar  has  done,  and  how  far  it  has 
been  made  to  go.  Every  week  it  has  happened  that  some  woman  tells 
us  she  does  n’t  know  how  she  and  her  family  could  have  got  on  through 
this  hard  winter  without  it,  and  in  the  visitors’  reports  I  constantly 
read,  “Mrs.  so  and  so  does  nicely  now  with  the  work  she  gets  from 
room  48,”  etc. 
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Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  of  you  to  ask  where  the  funds  have 
come  from  to  buy  all  this  quantity  of  material  and*  to  pay  these  forty- 
five  women.  We  have  never  had  any  funds  properly  so  called;  some 
of  you  contributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  we  had  in  this 
way  something  to  start  with.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  every  now 
and  then  kind  donations  of  money  from  inside  and  outside  of  the  co¬ 
operative  ranks;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  sometimes  fearing  that  the 
next  Tuesday  we  should  have  to  tell  the  women  they  could  have  no 
more  work,  but  just  as  the  cruse  seemed  empty  it  has  always  been 
filled  again  and  the  dreaded  moment  has  never  come.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  keep  on  at  least  half  of  these  women,  the  most  deserving 
and  needy  half  (though  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line),  and 
supply  them  with  work  through  the  summer.  To  this  end  will  be  de¬ 
voted  the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  of  which  I  think  you  have  all 
heard,  Mendelssohn’s  Operetta  of  the  Son  and  Stranger  to  be  given  at 
the  Union  Hall,  18  Boylston  Street,  on  the  evening  of  May  4th. 

When  I  say  that  our  work  has  resolved  itself  into  these  two  things, — 
the  giving  of  clothes  and  of  work,  —  I  only  mean  what  has  been  done 
in  this  room,  and  by  us  as  a  committee.  It  would  be  most  unjust  and 
ungrateful  if  we  spoke  of  these  as  the  important  or  principal  results 
of  our  meeting  here  five  months  ago;  —  most  unjust  and  ungrateful  to 
you,  dear  friends,  who  have  worked  so  faithfully,  so  patiently,  so  un¬ 
tiringly. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  yourselves  in  some  cases-  so  fully  as  we 
do  the  comfort  and  blessing  you  have  brought  into  these  destitute  and 
seemingly  hopeless  homes.  For  we  see  it  written  between  the  lines 
of  your  reports,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  people  themselves  when  your 
names  are  spoken  before  them.  “Ah!  but  she’s  a  rale  lady  and  a 
Christian,”  said  one  of  them  to  me  the  other  day;  “  and  she ’s  brought 
us  all  the  joy  and  the  comfort.we’ve  had  this  winter,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  we  ’d  have  done  only  for  her,  God  bless  her!  ” 

One  of  the  visitors  who  began  her  work  a  little  doubtingly,  distrust¬ 
ful  of  herself  and  of  the  “  system,”  and  who  has  had  a  very  hard 
experience  among  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  want  and  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  but  who  has  clung  to  them  and  cared  for  them  and  been  good 
to  them,  even  when  they  have  turned  upon  and  reviled  her,  writes  as 
follows:  — 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  of  yards  of  flannel,  or  how  many 
sheets  or  shoes  or  sacques  they  have  had;  often,  of  course,  much  less 
of  material  aid  than  I  could  have  wished,  but  I  am  quite  sure,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  latter  days  of  the  winter,  that  they  found  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  in  my  visits,  and  in  some  of  those  squalid  homes  k  there  was  an 
eye  that  watched  my  coming  and  looked  brighter  when  I  came.’  One 
of  my  families  were  hopeless,  helpless  drunkards.  Everything  port- 
1* 
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able  was  pawned'for  drink,  and  yet  I  so  longed  to  do  something  for  the 
woman,  whom  I  always  saw  sober,  that  I  gave  her  a  stove;  and  the 
neighbors  told  me  that  in  the  drunken  brawls  between  husband  and 
wife  she  was  often  heard  to  declare  with  an  oath  that  lie  ‘  might 
break  her  head,  but  that  the  kind  lady  had  given  her  that  stove.’ 

“It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  ‘willingness  to  work’  is  real  when 
one  has  no  work  to  offer;  but  it  seemed  hard  that  a  family  of  five  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  mother,  two  boys,  of  twenty,  and  two-and-twenty,  should 
oe  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  one  daughter,  a  ‘  saloon  girl,’ 
and  one  cries  shame  on  those  brothers,  of  course  to  get  only  the 
answer  of  ‘  Give  us  the  work,  then!  ’  How  worthless  is  our  charity 
compared  with  the  generosity  of  the 'poor  to  the  poor!  This  ‘saloon 
girl’  comes  home  on  Saturday  night  with  her  hardly-earned  $4.00  and 
gives  it  all  to  her  mother,  to  be  spent  in  what  is  most  needful,  —  boots 
for  Jack,  or  a  few  pecks  of  coal,  something  into  that  insatiate  maw,  — 
the  rent,  —  and  her  turn,  perhaps,  does  not  come  till  all  is  gone.  What 
is  our  charity  to  that?  Perhaps  we  give  up  hearing  Titiens,  or  deny 
ourselves  a  French  play;  this  girl  gives  up  everything,  and  denies  her¬ 
self  even  the  right  to  her  own  earnings! 

“  How  brave  and  trustful  these  poor  people  are !  Beggars,  to  be  sure 
(but  from  my  benighted  experience  at  that,  it  takes  more  courage  and 
faith  than  anything  else).  My  peddling-woman,  having  scrubbed  her 
children’s  faces  till  they  really  shone,  and  leaving  them  such  hard 
crusts  of  bread,  which  they  are  to  soak  in  water  for  their  dinner  (I 
have  often  found  them  eating  them),  sallies  forth,  brave  and  hopeful, 
sure  she  shall  sell  enough  to  get  some  supper  for  them  all;  and  she 
generally  does.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  I  have  done 
but  little  for  her.  But  the  poor  young  mother,  with  babies  in  arms 
and  babies  at  her  heels,  the  wedding  garments  not  yet  all  cut  up,  and 
the  weary  hands  still  struggling  to  keep  the  children  tidy,  the  husband 
out  of  work,  and  so,  perhaps,  drinking  a  little,  —  how  her  weak  lips 
quiver  as  she  confesses  she  has  been  all  day  without  food,  and  one 
wonders  how  she  can  bear  it  all.  I  only  hope  and  pray  such  as  these 
keep  their  faith  in  Heaven,  and  feel  that  their  Father  there  loveth  and 
careth  for  them.” 

Another  visitor,  a  teacher  in  the  Latin  school,  says  modestly  of 

what  he  has  done  for  two  of  his  families,  “  Mrs. - ,  husband 

living,  gone  out  of  the  State  to  look  for  work.  Found  her  in  great 
need  ;  I  have  furnished  her  only  with  work,  sewing,  and  scrubbing. 
She  was  looking  all  the  time  for  permanent  employment,  and  finally 
secured  it.”  He  furnished  her  only  with  work  when  she  needed  it! 
That  is  to  say,  only  with  bread  for  herself  and  her  children  ;  only  with 
the  means  of  living;  only  with  what  kept  her  from  beggary  and  humil¬ 
iation,  and  gave  her  self-respect  and  the  feeling,  not  so  much  that  she 
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was  being  helped,  as  that  she  was  helping  herself.  Of  another  family 
he  says,  u  The  two  older  sons,  sixteen  and  nineteen  years,  were  ill 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  for  many  weeks  unable  to  work.  Work  was 
furnished  the  father,  enabling  him  to  procure  fuel  and  food  for  the 
family.  They  were  carefully  watched  and  kept  from  suffering.” 

Besides  the  materials  we  have  bought  for  our  sewing  people,  we 
nave  had  donations  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  Two  gifts  of 
the  latter  material  have  kept  an  old  tailor  in  work  pretty  nearly  all 
winter.  He  would  have  gone  to  the  poorhouse  but  for  this  aid,  but  it 
has  u  tided  him  over  the  winter,”  as  he  says,  besides  clothing 
numerous  boys  with  excellent  jackets  and  trousers;  and  now  his 
daughter’s  work  has  begun  again,  and  they  are  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable.  An  old  Irish  cobbler  arrived  on  these  shores  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  winter,  apparently  expecting  an  infinite  amount  of  boots 
and  shoes  to  pour  in  upon  him  to  be  cobbled,  and  bringing  over 
with  him  a  large  family  of  motherless  children  to  be  supported 
by  his  earnings.  One  of  your  number  found  him  in  a  dismal 
plight:  no  work,  no  food  to  speak  of,  or  to  eat;  his  rent  unpaid,  his 
courage  almost  gone,  the  workhouse  looming  in  the  not  far  distance. 
The  visitor  got  some  lasts  for  him,  and  painted  a  sign  which  he  stuck 
up  on  his  door  and  which  in  time  brought  custom;  and  now  he  cobbles 
away,  sometimes  paid  for  his  work  and  sometimes  not,  but  much  more 
cheery  and  hopeful  of  future  popularity  as  cobbler  of  the  quarters. 
The  same  gentleman  says  of  another  of  his  families,  Henry  and 
Margaret  Coughlin.  u  She  had  a  baby  which  was  sickly,  and  finally 
died  after  a  time  of  misery  for  months.  Henry  is  a  ‘  long  shore  man  ’ 
and  sailor.  He  is  steady  and  willing,  but  can  get  no  work;  he  is 
proud  and  shy.  She  was  assisted  during  confinement  by  Miss  W.,  and 
by  the  city  on  certificate  I  procured,  also  by  the  North  End  Diet 
Kitchen.  She  was  considerate  of  Henry,  who  was  out  early  and  late, 
looking  for  work,  so  she  lost  part  of  the  diet,  having  no  one  to  send  for 
it.  They  had  some  assistance  from  the  Provident  Institution.  Plenry 
had  two  or  three  days’  work  at  the  Provident  wood-yard.  They  had 
sewing  and  clothing  from  the  Co-operative  Society,  a  great  help.  The 
baby  died;  after  that  the  mother  looked  neat  and  clean,  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  do  before,  and  Henr}^  was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  or  on 
steamers.  They  will  get  on  better  now.  In  this  case  the  co-operative 
system  was  the  best  possible.  If  funds  are  supplied  to  the  association, 
and  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  give  otherwise  except  in  extreme  cases, 
and  if  bad  cases  can  be  given  up  so  that  a  reward  is  put  upon  tem¬ 
perance  and  thriftness,  and  these  alone  helped,  the  system  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 

We  have  one  eld  widow  on  our  list  who  would  literally  rather 
starve  than  beg;  she  fell  down-stairs  a  few  months  ago  and  lamed  her 
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arm  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  work;  when  rheumatism  sets  in  she 
will  live  on  tea  and  bread  for  weeks  rather  than  ask  for  food  when  she 
cannot  keep  up  the  little  show  of  earning  it  by  sewing  for  us.  The 
gratitude  with  which  the  largest  number  of  our  women  receive  their 
sewing  is  always  very  striking.  I  think  they  would  ask  for  nothing  else 
if  the  dollar’s  worth  of  work  could  be  assured  to  them.  But  asking  is 
easy,  and  this  is  rather  too  much  to  say,  perhaps.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
the  visitors  to  be  able  to  mark  any  steady  and  constantly  visible  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  their  poor  families.  There  is  a  certain 
Mrs.  Maguire,  however,  who  was  found  by  our  visitor,  living  with  her 
four  children  in  a  small  room.  Her  husband  had  died  some  months 
before.  “  I  think  with  a  little  help,  ma’am,  I  might  get  a  peg  higher,” 
the  woman  said.  By  kind  suggestions  during  weekly  visits,  and  by 
means  of  such  slight  assistance  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  any  one 
family,  the  condition  of  these  people  has  wonderfully  improved.  They 
possessed  a  looking-glass,  but  for  sixteen  years  it  had  been  stored 
behind  the  bed  for  safe  keeping;  now  it  hangs  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
children  are  instructed  to  observe  in  it  if  their  faces  are  clean  before 
going  to  school.  The  bed,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  wisp  of 
straw,  is  now  covered  with  clean  unbleached  sheets  and  pillow-cases, 
and  the  whole  place  wears  a  cheerful,  clean,  encouraged  aspect. 
Surely  our  visitor  has  seen  the  reward  of  labor.  The  general  result 
of  dividing  the  visited  into  such  small  sections  has  been  the  adopting 
as  “  Our  own  poor”  of  one  or  more  of  the  families  of  each  visitor. 
One  finds  a  woman  who  can  make  good  rugs,  and  at  once  everybody 
who  has  a  country  house  needs  a  rug.  One  gentleman  finds  work  for 
a  man  to  do  chores  and  wash  windows;  a  lady  finds  places  for  boys  at 
Jordan  &  Marsh’s  or  Hovey’s;  for  a  man,  a  first  rate-situation  as 
horse-car  conductor,  and  in  this  way,  each  doing  a  little,  much  is 
accomplished. 

There  is  one  funny  little  old  man  who  has  come  here  for  sewing 
every  Tuesday,  and  has  got  it  and  done  it  beautifully,  far  better  than 
most  of  the  women  do  theirs.  He  wears  a  tall  silk  hat,  and  the  air  of 
painful  attempt  to  look  well  dressed  and  whole,  which  is  so  much  more 
touching  than  rags  and  dirt.  His  “old  woman”  is  in  the  hospital, 
just  coming  out,  and  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  rent  paid  up  and  have 
things  “  a  little  dacent  against  she  gets  home.”  I  asked  him  how  he 
learned  to  sew  so  well,  and  he  said  he  always  had  tried  to  “  plaze  the 
ladies  and  turn  his  hand  to  anything  he  was  asked  to  do”;  which 
answer  was  gallant  though  unsatisfactory. 

I  could  enumerate  many  more  instances,  but  I  will  not  take  your 
time.  These  will  serve  to  show  what  good  may  be  and  has  been  done 
in  individual  cases  by  constant  visits  to  and  sustained  interest  in  a  few 
families,  which  would  seem  impossible  to  effect  when  the  visits  are 


fewer  and  the  families  much  more  numerous.  One  gentleman  writes 
to  me,  UI  can  but  feel,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  personal  visiting  must  prove  a  perfect  success,  and  lead  to 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  results.  I  had  feared  at  first  that  the 
families  would  look  upon  me  as  an  intruder,  but  it  has  not  proved  so. 
On  the  contrary,  the  usual  question  on  leaving  them  is,  u  When  will 
you  come  again?  ”  In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  I  have  avoided 
having  a  regular  day  or  hour  for  making  my  visits,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  prepared  to  see  me. 

I  have  learned  also  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  asking  them  at  once  on 
entering  their  rooms,  of  their  needs,  but  to  leave  that  until  near  the 
close  of  my  visit,  and  think  if  not  advisable  always  to  procure  them 
aid  each  week,,  but  rather  encourage  them  to  try  to  help  themselves,  as 
they  are  inclined  to  depend  too  much  on  what  they  may  receive;  and 
the  advantage  we  have  in  this  our  system,  is  in  making  them  realize 
that  we  can  personally  do  nothing,  but  can  only  recommend  as  we 
find  them  worthy  and  deserving,  and  that  all  depends  upon  them¬ 
selves.  I  should  suggest,  in  arranging  the  lists  another  year,  that  a 
visitor  should  have  but  one  family  in  a  house,  as  it  would  prevent 
jealousies  and  avoid  a  clashing  of  interests.  I  think  a  great  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  through  the  children  and  contributing  to  their 
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wants.  As  a  whole,  I  feel  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  and  self-respect  among  the  families 
I  have  had  under  my  care.” 

The  same  gentleman  has  been  interested  in  a  family  who  have  been 
extremely  poor,  because  the  husband  and  father,  a  stout,  healthy  man, 
and  a  good  farmer,  has  been  out  of  work  all  winter.  A  place  has  now 
been  procured  for  him  by  this  gentleman,  in  the  country,  where  he  gets 
$25  per  month  and  his  board. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  saying  how  much  we  have 
been  helped  and  encouraged  by  the  kindness  of  every  one  in  this 
building,  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  Capt.  Goodwin,  down  to 
the  amiable  janitor  and  “  little  Joe.”  Miss  Kesbitt’s  never-failing 
sympathy,  sound  advice,  and  valuable  experience  have  been  of  un¬ 
speakable  comfort  and  help  to  us,  and  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of 
satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  winter  is  that  we  have  been  brought  into 
almost  daily  contact  with  her,  and  that  we  have  been  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  work  with  and  help  each  other.  Mr.  James’s  wood-yard,  too, 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  us,  and  many  of  our  men  have  been 
taken  on  there  and  given  work  for  several  days  at  a  time.  I  must 
not  forget  either,  to  speak  gratefully  of  a  sewing-circle  of  young  girls 
who  have  been  working  for  us  all  winter,  and  have  made  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  infants’  and  children’s  garments  which  we  have  distributed. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  again  next  year  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
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town,  where  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  system  is 
needed.  But  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  modify  and  improve  the 
system  in  any  way  that  may  be  suggested  by  yourselves  and  meet 
with  your  approval;  and  we  beg  you  to  make  any  suggestions  now 
that  may  occur  to  you.  And  once  more,  we  thank  you  from  our 
hearts,  and  we  ask  God  to  bless  you. 

Room  48  Ciiardon  St.,  April,  1876. 
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